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tions for social and domestic welfare at the armistice or peace. Last
October I thought the time had come to ask the King to appoint Lord
Woolton Minister of Reconstruction with a seat in the War Cabinet.
His was a record which rightly commanded respect.

However, there is a large number of respectable and even eminent
people, who are not at all burdened with responsibility, who have a
lot of leisure on their hands, and who feel most sincerely that the best
work they can do at this present time of hard effort and anxiety is to
belabour the Government with criticism, and condemn them as un-
profitable servants because they are not, in the midst of this deadly
struggle, ready at any moment to produce fool-proof solutions for the
whole future of the world as between nation and nation, as between
victors and vanquished, as between man aad man, as between Capital
and Labour, as between the State and the individual, and so forth and
so on.

The harshest language is used, and this National Government,
which has led the nation and the Empire, and, as I hold, a large part
of the world, out of mortal danger, through the dark valleys into
which they had wandered largely through their own folly back to
the broad uplands where the stars of peace and freedom shine, is
reviled as a set of dawdlers and muddlers unable to frame a policy, or
take a decision, or make a plan and act upon it.

I know you, around your firesides, will not forget that this Ad-
ministration, farmed in the hour of disaster by the leaders of the
Conservative, Labour, and Liberal Parties banded together in good
faith and good will, has brought the British Isles and the British
Commonwealth and Empire " out of the jaws of death, back from the
mouth of hell, while all the world wondered." I know you will not
forget that.

There are two subjects of domestic policy which I mentioned last
year on which we have not yet produced our course of action. The
first is housing. We set before ourselves, as a prime responsibility,
the provision of homes for all who need them, with priority for our
service men as and when they come home from the war.

Let me first of all lay down this absolute rule. Nothing can or
must be done in housing or rehousing which, by weakening or clogging
the war effort, prolongs the war. Neither labour nor material can be
diverted in any way which hampers the vast operations which are in
progress or impending.

Subject to that, there are three ways in which the business of housing
and rehousing the people should be attacked.

I do not take the view myself that we were a nation of slum-dwellers
before the war. Neady 5,000,000 new approved houses or dwellings
were built in this small Island between the two wars, and the British
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